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THE EUMENIDES AT BERKELEY 

The reproduction in these latter days of a rpayySta 
irdKcud is always an event of very great interest. 
But owing to a variety of untoward circumstances 
the most recent performance of this kind in Amer- 
ica passed almost without notice. This was the 
presentation at the University of California of the 
Eumenides of Aeschylus in Greek, as it happened, 
the first anniversary of the great San Francisco 
earthquake and fire, the 18th of last April. The 
exquisite setting for the play — the large and beau- 
tiful Greek theatre with its imposing Doric fa?ade 
of the stage building, the encircling grove of stately 
pines and eucalypti, their green tops moving with 
graceful dignity in the gentle breeze, the birds flit- 
ting on joyous wing from tree to tree or darting 
with bursts of melody across the open, and over all 
the radiant blue of an April sky — who could im- 
agine an entourage more satisfying, more har- 
monious, a setting that could better prepare and 
attune the mind and heart for a sympathetic en- 
joyment and appreciation of the performance itself? 
Doubly enhanced by the beauty and appropriate- 
ness of such surroundings the impressive music, the 
simple but rich colors of the costumes contrasting 
tellingly with the dead gray of the stone back- 
ground, and the brilliant, spirited acting made this 
one of the most notable reproductions of a Greek 
drama in modern times. 

Whereas in advance many were inclined to ques- 
tion the wisdom of selecting the Eumenides for 
presentation, one in particular, a dramatic critic of 
considerable reputation, gravely declaring it to be 
preposterous to expect a modern audience to take 
any interest in so "obsolete" a play, the actual 
dramatic test not only effectually disproved the 
validity of all such objections, but far surpassed 
the expectations even of those who had been from 
the start most sanguine of its success. Whatever 
may be said regarding the obsoleteness of the point 
or points of view represented by the Eumenides, as 
a drama thrilling with human interest it still pos- 
sesses the power of stirring the emotions much as 
it did in the days of Aeschylus himself. This is 
attested by the fact that the modern audience of 
some two thousand people, the vast majority of 
whom could not understand a single line of Greek, 
sat during the two hours of the performance spell- 
bound and breathless. Those who attended from 
mere curiosity, or to be amused, or from a feeling 
that it was perhaps the proper thing to do, went 
away profoundly moved; and it is interesting to 
note that this experience coincides exactly with 
that in England following the two performances 
of the Eumenides at Cambridge in 1885 and in 
1006. After the reproduction of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus at the same university in 1887, the dra- 
matic critic who for many years supplied the 
Athenaeum with excellent notices of the Greek 



plays in England and who signed himself F 
wrote in that journal (Nov. 26, 1887) : "Before- 
hand and judging merely by a reader's impression 
of the two plays, I think few would have hesitated 
to pronounce that the Oedipus, with its unique ex- 
cellence of plot and construction, would lend itself 
far better than the Eumenides to dramatic repre- 
sentation. Now that both plays have been seen 
upon the same stage and under similar conditions, 
I think this judgment will have been as generally 
reversed". . . . "The Eumenides seemed to me 
in some respects more impressive than any Greek 
play previously given in England, hardly excepting 
the Agamemnon itself". That the same impres- 
sion was created at Berkeley, even in the minds 
of those who had witnessed many Greek plays, is 
a significant and noteworthy fact. 

The secret of the power thus to hold spell- 
bound even a modern audience lies, no doubt, in 
the incessant and vigorous action that character- 
izes this drama. From the helpless terror of the 
aged priestess in the opening scene to the splendid 
triumphal procession at the close there is an unbrok- 
en succession of thrilling situations,.: The awe-inspir- 
ing tableau showing the dusky, dark-robed Furies 
with snaky locks sleeping in horrid groups about 
the omphalos, their gradual awakening under the 
impassioned taunts of the angered ghost, their wild 
chant of disappointed rage, and, as the climactic 
ending of the first act, their blood-curdling cry as 

"Snuffing along the scent of dripping gore" 
they rush forth in pursuit of the fleeing Orestes. 
Even the trial-scene, far from being tedious, was 
one of sustained interest and, indeed, even excite- 
ment; while the wonderful "binding song" with its 
solemn Marep A fi ft-ocres at the opening and its 
passionate paeonic refrain M 6t t$ TeevpAvy r6Se 
fii\os irapaxovd aroused a pitch of awe and 
terror of which the effect can hardly be con- 
veyed in words. The audience sat with bated 
breath ; while the actors all but fainted from ex- 
citement. 

The music used in this performance was com- 
posed by Sir Charies Stanford, and was far more 
impressive from a modern point of view than the 
pedantic type of music sometimes employed on such 
occasions. The musical direction was in charge 
of Professor J. Fred Wolle, known throughout the 
East among lovers of music as the enthusiastic and 
successful conductor in former years of the Bach 
festivals at Bethlehem; while the success of the 
performance as a whole was due in large measure 
to the excellent training of Mr. Chas. S. von 
Neumayer, of the Department of English. 

The value of such a reproduction of an ancient 
drama is inestimable; there is no surer way of 
imparting to young and old alike a genuine appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the great masters of the 
golden age of Hellas. "A"' 



